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CHAPTER IX 


MEDIANA 


IKE Bordertown, Mediana has a some- 
what ignominious role in our study. It 
was selected because it seemed inferior in 
moral integration despite its rather average 
rates of mobility and heterogeneity. It is 
true that our checkup in 1946-47 showed 
that the city had improved its rating a little 
since 1940 despite considerable in-migration 
in the meantime. We can assume, therefore, 
that Mediana has been on the upgrade, but 
it seems probable that there are still weak- 
nesses in its social organization as compared 
with the average city. This is particularly 
true when one remembers that it is not, like 
Bordertown, handicapped by being on the 
margin between two regions with different 
ways of life. 

Mediana is the capital of a north central 
state and is situated near its center. A small 
river joins a larger one in the very heart of 
the city. Mediana has the form of a Greek 
cross, with one axis running north and south 
on the east side of the two rivers and the 
other running east and west to the south of 
their junction. Above the city, miles of park- 
way run along the larger stream, and on its 
banks in the center of the city stands the 
beautifully landscaped civic center made up 
of the City Hall, the State Office Building, 
and the United States Post Office. One block 
away is a forty-seven-story office building, 
an outstandingly fine example of modern 
architecture; and two blocks away is the 
State Capitol, at the intersection of the two 
main traffic arteries. 

Like Washington, Mediana was a planned 
capital. Three years after the decision to 
establish it in 1812, there were 700 inhabi- 
tants in the town, and in 1816 the first ses- 
sion of the legislature was held in the new 
capitol building. One of the big events in 
the town’s early history was the opening in 
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1831 of a feeder canal connecting with a 
larger one which passed by a few miles away. 
It provided a cheap means of shipping agri- 
cultural products and of bringing in manu- 
factured goods. Another transportation link 
of great importance was the National Road, 
which reached Mediana in 1833. Over it 
came express stagecoaches from the east. 
Trade flourished, and the inns of the town 
became famous. The heyday of the stage- 
coach was short, however, for the first rail- 
road train operated from Mediana in 1850. 

By 1860 the population had reached al- 
most 20,000. The importance of Mediana 
was enhanced by its selection as a military 
base during the Civil War. The postwar 
period was prosperous, and by 1872 five 
railroads were connecting the city with the 
outside world. 

The State University was established in 
Mediana in 1873. It occupies a campus on 
the north side of the city on both banks of 
the smaller river. The university community 
is somewhat self-contained, so that the in- 
fluence of this great institution on the city 
is not felt much except during the week ends 
of the big football games. Then the whole 
town is crowded with returning alumni, and 
local residents become ardent partisans. 

In addition to being a political and edu- 
cational center, Mediana is a center for com- 
merce and industry. It serves as the focal 
point of trade for a large hinterland, and its 
long-established industrial products include 
mining machinery, oilcloth, concrete-mix- 
ing machinery, uniforms and regalia, shoes, 
fire-fighting equipment, and railway cars. 
The head offices of many insurance com- 
panies are located in the city. 

Mediana had its most rapid period of 
growth between 1880 and 1920. It rose from 
some 50,000 to more than 235,000. The 
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city’s greatest disaster was a flood that oc- 
curred in 1913. More than roo persons lost 
their lives and 20,000 were rendered home- 
less. Following this setback, the city built 
the retaining walls, bridges, parkways, and 
the civic center which together constitute 
Mediana’s most attractive feature. The 
population continued to increase rapidly 
during the twenties but leveled off during 
the depression period of the thirties. In 
1940 there were more than 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom approximately 12 per cent 
were Negroes. 

During World War II Mediana expe- 
rienced much industrial expansion and re- 


to raise a family than it seems in other re- 
spects is that there has been a campaign for 
the safety of children. This is mentioned in 
a number of interviews. The range of satis- 
faction among our respondents Is very great, 
as the following comments show: 


A plumber says: “‘Well, I think it is a pretty 
up-to-date city to raise a family. Every- 
thing’s modern—all the modern conveniences. 
I talk to and meet a lot of people, and they all 
like it.” 


A machinist’s wife: “There’s not enough 
work—never Is in a place where there’s a 
capital. There are too many politicians. Living 
conditions are terrible. The houses are all run 


TABLE 40* 
GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH MEDIANA 


on POH A 


. Is it a good city for raising a family?. . 

. Do most people think it is a good place to live?. 

. Respondent believes there is a positive attitude among 
people toward the community......... 
. Respondent would rather live here than anywhere else. . . 


: Mean of 
Mediana Four Cities 
E a ds 3.85 4.04 
3.80 3-73 
4.72 4.78 
re ere 28.2% 27.0% 
41.3% | 46.1% 


* In this and all subsequent tables in this chapter in which cross-section scores are given, differences 
between Mediana and the mean of the four cities are significant at the 95 per cent level of confidence as 
follows: index scores (range 5.00 to 1.00)—-when greater than .20; percentages between 20 and 80—when 
greater than ro per cent; percentages less than 20 or more than 80—when greater than 7 per cent. In 
questions that bear upon integration, high scores always indicate high integration no matter how the 


question is stated. 


newed population growth. Particularly im- 
portant was the opening of a large plant by 
an aircraft firm. These developments have 
somewhat changed the character of the city. 
Its economy is no longer mainly one of com- 
merce and small industries. 

The survey results bear out quite clearly 
our statistical findings with respect to the 
moral integration of Mediana. The replies 
of our cross-section respondents, as set forth 
in Table 40, show that it is inferior to the 
average city in most of the respects we 
probed. 

The differences from the mean scores in 
Table 40, dealing with general satisfaction 
with the community are hardly great enough 
to provide definite conclusions. One reason 
that it may seem relatively better as a place 


down. The garbage collection is terrible. There’s 
no place for young people, no parks for the 
families to take their children. They play in 
the vacant lots.” 


A state official: “I don’t know of a thing I 
don’t like about Mediana.”’ 


The wife of a Negro steelworker: “I am 
segregated from many public buildings that 
other races have the advantage of using.” 


A married Negro waitress: “Negroes are 
treated better as a whole than other places I’ve 
lived.” 


The wife of a factory worker: “TI think it is a 
wonderful place. I like it better than any place 
I’ve ever been.” 


A stock clerk: “It’s a nice, clean town. It’s 
not too big. There isn’t much vice, gambling, 
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and things like that. It’s rather provincial, yet 
it does have the elements of a city.” 


A tire worker: “Mostly it’s a capital city, 
and there’s too much politics. If you aren’t in 
politics, it’s tougher to get along.” 


A widowed secretary: ‘Wonderful. That’s 
all I can say, just wonderful. It’s finely located, 
has wonderful scenery, good transportation. 
Mediana is certainly beautiful. If you could see 
everything here, you would have something to 
enjoy all your life. I just like everyting about 
it. I’ve never heard anyone say they didn’t like 
Mediana. They move away, and they always 
come back.” 


A married waitress: “I don’t find it so good. 
There are a lot of colored people, and from 
where I come we don’t like that. I like the 


to solve the problem. Mediana should have an 
amusement center with such things as a hockey 
rink for them to go to.” 


The wife of a factory worker: “I read in the 
papers that the kids get into a lot of trouble. 
T’ll tell you what I think a whole lot of the 
cause of that is. It’s delinquency on the par- 
ents’ part. They go to the beer parlors and 
leave the kids alone, and, sure, they get into 
trouble.” 


A Negro housewife: “I think young people 
need more recreational places of their own— 
activities at the schools, such as parties, school 
canteens—and make a rule for them to stay 
out of public juke-box places, poolrooms, and 
gambling places.” 


A plumber: “The kids behave terrible. They 


TABLE 41 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT IN MEDIANA 


6. Do young people get into trouble much here? ........... 


8. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?. 
g. Over-all attitude on desirability of fellow-citizens........ 


people. I have met a lot of nice people. There 
is too much going on, too much temptation for 
kids.” 


A research engineer: ‘Well, I'll put it this 
way. Those who are from Mediana or elsewhere 
in this state think it’s a good place to live. 
People who are from out of state don’t think 
so so much. To them Mediana is just an over- 
grown country town.” 


Although Mediana has relatively high 
crime rates, Table 41 on the level of conduct 
indicates that the public does not realize 
the seriousness of adult criminality as much 
as it does that of juvenile delinquency. 
Many of the leaders interviewed agree with 
the cross-section respondents quoted below 
who complain of lack of recreational facili- 
ties: 

An office manager states: “Juvenile delin- 
quency is one of the real problems for Mediana 
to solve. The delinquency rate here is above 
average, and I’ve never seen any attempt made 


; Mean of 
Mediana Four Cities 
1.83 2.37 
tee 4.43 4.46 
3.67 3.70 
3-77 3.96 


don’t have any manners. They damage property 
all the time, bust windows, etc. I know. I’ve 
worked for a contractor.” 


A research engineer: “It hasn’t been too 
long ago that there was a gang of high-school 
kids holding up this end of town.” 


The wife of a machinist: “Juvenile delin- 
quency? Oh, my! The town’s just flooded with 
it. Little children run the streets. The big boys 
gang up in places and take what they can get. 
And the police can’t do a thing with them. 
They take them to the juvenile court, and the 
court sets them loose.” 


But: 

A stock clerk: ‘There are no gangs and things 
like that here. You don’t have drunkenness 
either. You’re not allowed to take children in 
bars.” 


Table 42 on civic participation shows 
that people make less effort than those in the 
average city. The voting record is particu- 
larly weak. But there is no inferiority on the 
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item: “Have you as much to do with what 
goes on here as the average person?” The in- 
terpretation of this situation that squares 
with all the other facts we have is that Me- 
diana has a sort of laissez faire social order. 
This can be seen in some of the following 
quotations from cross-section interviews: 


A contractor says: “Not so many are ac- 
tively taking part, but I think generally people 
areinterested.” 


The wife of a salesman: “I don’t think people 
as a rule take much interest. Like myself and 
my neighbors, we don’t seem to take much in- 
terest. There isn’t anyone to tell us to work or 


An office manager: “Td like to take a more 
active part, but from a health standpoint I 
can’t do it at the present time. I don’t know 
just what I’d like to do, but not politics. I’d 
like to help some of the city’s problems.” 


A great deal of additional evidence on the 
score of civic participation is to be found in 
the leader interviews. Although bright spots 
are pointed out, such as that Mediana is one 
of the smallest cities in the country to sup- 
port a symphony orchestra, that the Medi- 
ana Town Meeting of the Air is a creditable 
and unusual undertaking, and that a move- 
ment to expand greatly hospital facilities 


TABLE 42 


PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC AFFAIRS IN MEDIANA 


10. Do people take an interest in community affairs?. . 
11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in community.. . 


12. Do you feel that you are doing as much for the community 


as you want to, or should you be taking a more active part? 


13. Have you as much to do with what goes on here as the 


average PersOn?....... eee ee ee 
14. Did you vote in the last election?..... 


what to do, so we just don’t. I could probably 
have as much to say as anyone else if I was 
the type to do it. People who vote and join 
clubs have something to say.” 


An elementary-school teacher: “People in 
Mediana aren’t community-minded at all be- 
cause it’s still a country town.” 


A Negro housewife: ‘‘I have as much to say 
as the average person because I like to voice 
my opinion.” 

A married waitress: “I think that most peo- 
ple don’t take an interest. A few do.” 


A plumber: “I have as much to say as the 
working class of people, but they don’t any of 
us seem to have much to say about it.” 


A young engineer: “According to voting 
records, people take an interest. Generally more 
people are eligible to vote in this town than 
any other towns.” 


A university student: ‘‘I’d say less than half 
the people are interested in the city.” 


; Mean of 
Mediana Four Cities 
2.92 3.21 
2.91 3.06 
2.46 2.56 
nd eee Metres 2.65 2.57 
E een 3 45.7% 56.1% 


was then under way, a current of criticism 
runs through the comments. Until recently 
there has been little attention to civic plan- 
ning (now there is a city-county planning 
group). More fundamental, there is the 
allegation that the population is complacent. 
The city is said to be an overgrown small 
town, to be provincial, to be unaware of the 
efforts necessary to make a large city func- 
tion successfully. As will be pointed out 
later, the people are unwilling to tax them- 
selves enough for needed improvements. 
One leader suggests that part of the reason 
for all this is that a large part of the popula- 
tion has been drawn from surrounding small 
towns and rural areas, where many of the 
people still feel their roots to be. Another 
important reason seems to be that Mediana 
was not hard hit by the depression of the 
thirties. Its governmental and university 
activities and the absence of large industries 
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were stabilizing influences. Hence, the city 
did not, as did other communities, have to 
rally its forces to meet a crisis. 

Only one of the items in Table 43 on rela- 
tions among groups shows Mediana to be 
distinctly inferior to the average city, but 
the consistency of the slight inferiority to 
the mean is probably significant. One cer- 
tainly cannot read the interviews without 
getting a strong sense of tension between 
whites and Negroes. Several of the leaders 
point out that matters would be much worse 
if it were not for the fine efforts of the Urban 
League, and one gives much credit to the 
Quaker group which has been in Mediana 


trades. If you’re a Negro, you just don’t get a 
job in the building trades.” 


A university student: “Not so many years 
ago Negroes weren’t allowed in the shows and 
restaurants, and now they are.” 


The wife of a salesman: “I think it would be 
wonderful if they could all live together without 
discrimination. They all have their own rights. 
We need more understanding of the different 
races.” 


A young unemployed Negro: “Mediana is 
about the same as northern, eastern, and west- 
ern cities; but in the South because slavery 
existed it is a very bad place because of race 
problems.” 


TABLE 43 


RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS IN MEDIANA 


: Mean of 
Medana Four Cities 

15. Is there a big difference between rich and poor?. ...... 2.64 2.79 
16. Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences (coder’s 

AES I EEEN IE Ook G oat aes deere ee enee ae eee E 3.39 3 4I 
17. Is there much trouble among different races, nationalities, 

and relpiónS e ersssrs si ueeteces yee e aa saeneaus pees 3.85 3.97 
18. How does it compare with other cities in this respect?.... 3.66 3:74 
1g. Respondents who state that the way groups get along is no 

POD e e be EEAO ee see nes eens 15.3% 16.0% 
20. Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in terms of 

group conflict or not (percentage who do not)........... 57.6 72.5 


for a long time. Cross-section comments on 
the situation follow: 


A married waitress states: “I do think some- 
thing should be done. There should be a certain 
district for the colored people. There is no good 
for them to be in the shows, etc.” 


A state official: “I don’t dare discriminate in 
my work, but I do have prejudices against 
niggers. I don’t believe in intermingling.” 


A carpenter: “The colored are getting this 
town. They are outgrowing the whites. I don’t 
like to see that happen. We don’t have the 
extreme foreign element many cities have. 
They have so much trouble where the foreign 
nations settle. I don’t think we have the trouble 
that a lot of cities have.” 


A research engineer: “There should be less 
discrimination, particularly in the building 


A stock clerk: “Some of the whites don’t like 
the blacks moving in the same block with 
them. I don’t think there should be mixing of 
the white and the colored. That always makes 
trouble. They should not be forced on each 
other.” 


There appears to be very little religious 
prejudice in Mediana. A rather forceful com- 
ment on the subject follows: 


Wife of a factory worker: “Some of my neigh- 
bors complain about the Catholics, but I say 
that is none of their business—they got a right 
to their religion. That’s what this country is 
for. Everybody’s got a right to believe as he 
wants.” 


The comments with respect to the rela- 
tions among socioeconomic groups are quite 
uniform and rather middle of the road. It is 
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usually admitted that there is a difference 
between the rich and poor and that they as- 
sociate in their own circles, but most 
respondents think the rich are not ‘‘stuck- 
up” or unkind. 

The particular weaknesses of Mediana 
with respect to moral integration appear to 
be in the fields of personal conduct and race 
relations. These same two defects were 
found in Bordertown. It was there sug- 
gested that deviant behavior might spring 
from race hostility. This is a less adequate 
explanation in Mediana because the percen- 
tage of Negroes is smaller, and there does 


A working-class wife says: “I think it is a 
friendly city. Some of them are too friendly al- 
most. They’re always willing to help. I never 
saw a town so willing to pitch in and help the 
other fellow out. People are unusually kind.” 


A state official: “This street is wonderful, 
but the alley behind us would drive you in- 
sane. Right behind us lives a woman with six 
kids in a garage. This neighborhood is getting 
worse.” Speaking of the city as a whole: “It’s 
friendly in every way. People are very con- 
siderate and polite. You should go to Baltimore 
if you want to see an unfriendly place.”’ 


The wife of a factory worker: “I never had 
no trouble with the neighbors. We get along 


TABLE 44 
INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION IN MEDIANA 


ES 2 S A nn | ep nent 


21. How do you like your neighborhood? 


22. Respondent’s attitude toward neighbors (coder’s item). . 
23. Is this a friendly city to live in?...... 
24. Respondent states that it is easy to get acquainted here.. 


not seem to be the same degree of frustra- 
tion in the Negro group. Perhaps some of 
the misconduct can be attributed to the 
very loose social organization of the com- 
munity—what we have called a laissez faire 
attitude. People are not trained as much as 
in other cities to discipline themselves in 
terms of the common welfare. 

In Table 44 are given the results of our 
survey research with respect to matters of 
fellow-feeling. Here we find Mediana sig- 
nificantly inferior on only one item: “How 
do you like your neighborhood?” Since the 
most frequently mentioned reason for not 
liking it was that it was dirty and unsani- 
tary, this is probably due to the lack of ade- 
quate financing of city services. In general, 
then, Mediana has an average degree of 
neighborly feeling and of city-wide friendli- 
ness. In this respect it is unlike Bellevue and 
Gorge City, where these two traits showed 
divergent trends. The quoted comments 
show that the separation tends not to be 
sharply made in the minds of the Mediana 
cross-section: 


: Mean of 
Mediana Four Cities 
oe oh aioe, Bs a 3.74 3.98 
3.72 3.71 
said Sale Gee tae, 8 8 4.48 4.50 
43-5% | 45.1% 


fine. It’s quiet and doesn’t anyone bother us- 
You can do about what you please.” Speaking of 
the city: “I think everybody co-operates with 
you, and they’re not snooty. They don’t think 
they are better than you if they have a little 
more money.” 

A carpenter: ‘‘We have a good quality of 
people here. People without very much money 
live here, but they are nice. They’re all good 
people, good church people.”’ 


A clerk: “It’s not overly friendly. We haven’t 
many friends.” 

An engineer: “Because it’s just an overgrown 
country town people are willing to help you 
out.” 

A rubber worker: “The stores have a special 
car to come out to greet new people and help 
them find apartments and things. That is, they 
did before the war.” 

A Negro housewife: “It’s the friendliest city 
in the United States.” 


One hypothesis which this study was de- 
signed to test is that the poor showing of a 
city with respect to moral integration, after 
the effects of mobility and heterogeneity 
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had been taken into account, might be due 
to less than average competence in commu- 
nity leaders. The facts with respect to their 
judged effectiveness, their relations to one 
another, and the public’s familiarity with 
them are given in Table 45. 

It is clear that the cross-section respond- 
ents do not think nearly so well of the com- 
munity leaders in Mediana as they do in the 
average city, though, surprisingly enough, 


with them. Possibly there is a suggestion in 
the figures of Table 45 that the leadership 
group in Mediana is a rather narrow clique 
and that there is not so much diffusion of 
leadership responsibility as might be de- 
sirable. The comparison with Bellevue is 
rather striking. Confirmation of this point 
is obtained from the leader interviews. 
Members of that group make two criticisms: 
that there is too much of a tie-up between 


TABLE 45 
LEADERSHIP IN MEDIANA* 


, Mean of 
Mediana Four Cities 
Effectiveness of leaders: 
25(C). Are other (nongovernmental) leaders working for the good of the city?. . 2.70 3.41 
26(C). Why did leaders become important poner 
Reasons showing personal worthT.. 41.3% 40.7% 
Reasons not showing personal wortht. Sahay Exod aeara ea EAA 43,7 36.0 
Other reasons and no answer................0ee ee na l sesal 200 23.2 
27(L). How effective are the people who are most active in the city?. Tor Tere 4.20 4.17 
28(L). Are there others who might do a better job? (Percentage who answer “‘No”’)} 29.2% 38.0% 
Relation among leaders: 
29(L). Do the active leaders get along well together?........ 2 0... asaza 87.6% 78.5% 
30(L). Number of others in the leadership group that the average leader has 
worked with on community projects........0 0 22... cece ee resero 19.6 19.7 
Familiarity of public with leaders: 
31(C). All persons named as leaders per respondent........... 0.74 0.88 
32(C). Members of the leadership group named per respondent. .. ...... 0.52 0.52 
33(0), Of all leaders who were named by ha er perenne: who were in the 
leadership group nominated for this study. . K id EA E 69.6% 56.8% 


* Because our method of leader selection presumably gave us the core of the leadership in each city, there is little need on ques- 
tions answered by leaders to take account of sampling error. Hence small differences between the scores of Mediana and the mean of 


the four cities on such questions are significant. This is not true, 


however, of scores on questions about leadership asked of the cross- 


section. There the same degrees of difference are required as given in Table 4a: To per cent for percentage items and 0.20 for index 


items. 


ł Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
t Including family background, money, political pull, luck, exploitation. 


they do not disparage their motives in be- 
coming leaders. The leadership group inter- 
viewed in this study are about as optimistic 
as usual concerning their own effectiveness, 
though admitting to an unusual degree that 
there are others who might do a better job. 
Thus we have a group of leaders who, from 
the public’s point of view, have fallen down 
on the job, but who think themselves fairly 
adequate. 

The members of the leadership group are 
unusually friendly with one another, but the 
public is only moderately well acquainted 


one family—that which controls two of the 
three newspapers—and the Community 
Fund and welfare agencies and that some of 
the most important men in Mediana dele- 
gate their community leadership activities 
to their subordinates, who do not therefore 
have the independence of action which com- 
munity leaders need. 

Typical cross-section reactions to Medi- 
ana community leaders follow: 

A contractor says: “I think that they work 


mostly for the good of the city. They may have 
some other motive or it may be a good business 
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proposition, but usually it works for the inter- 
est of the city.” 

The wife of a young industrial engineer: 
“I don’t think they are working for the good of 
the city because there hasn’t been that much 
notable improvement. There may be some that 
do, but not many.” 


The wife of a factory worker: “I think some 
of them work for themselves rather than the 
city. They want everything for themselves and 
to heck with you.” 

A state official: “We have a number of 
wealthy people with influence who are public- 
minded in this city. We have many dollar-a- 
year men.” 

A skilled laborer: ‘‘A good many of them 
will have in mind their own good. That’s 
what we all do. We help ourselves first.” 


A stock clerk: “I expect they are basically 
selfish. They think what’s good for themselves 
is good for the city.” 


A research engineer: “If a person doesn’t 
work for the good of the city, he is going to 
lose his business. I think in most cases it is a 
case of being more interested in their own good 
—these so-called socialites you see doing good 
and all. I think most of them do it just to get 
their names in the paper.” 


A university student: “You never hear of 
them doing anything for the city or supporting 
anything for the city.” 


Many of these are rather damning com- 
ments. We must look at the characteristics 
of Mediana leaders as given in Table 46 to 
see whether these facts help to explain the 
situation. There are several striking differ- 
ences between the leadership group in Me- 
diana and that in the average city: first, 
they are less frequently big businessmen; 
second, they do not have so deep roots in 
the community as usual—there are more 
bachelors among them, and very few of 
them were born in Mediana; third, they are 
predominantly Protestants. The first may 
be explained by the fact that Mediana has 
chiefly small, rather than large, industrial 
plants; and the last is certainly explained by 
the relatively small Catholic population. 
The second, however, is probably of some 
significance. It may be that Mediana suffers 


from the opposite malady from Bordertown. 
In the latter the leadership appears to be 
ingrown; perhaps in Mediana the leaders do 
not have to a sufficient degree the under- 
standing of the community and its problems 
that comes from long acquaintance. Or, to 
state it in reverse: Perhaps the natives of 
Mediana who are most important in the 
community and in whom the people would 
have confidence are not shouldering their 
share of community responsibility. A sur- 
prising result is that given in Item 50(L). 
With the relative lack of native sons in the 
leadership group one would expect that 
Mediana leaders would answer more fre- 
quently than leaders in other cities that 
there had been new blood in the leadership 
group, but they do not. A reading of the 
leader interviews makes me suspect that 
these men, coming in from less complacent 
communities, were “naturals” for participa- 
tion in civic affairs when they were relatively 
young. They obtained leading positions be- 
fore the last war and grew into an unusually 
closely knit group into which it is difficult 
for younger men to break. In one of the 
leader interviews it is suggested that new 
blood is carefully ‘‘screened’’ before it is 
admitted. 

Further light on the leadership situation 
is given in Table 47, in which the attitudes 
of the leaders and the public toward the 
community and its problems are compared. 
There is a little more than the average di- 
vergence between the two groups on these 
four questions: .52 per question compared 
to .46 in the average city. The difference is 
largely due to the greater than usual opti- 
mism of the leaders with respect to group 
relations in Mediana. They evidently are 
not aware of the strained Negro-white situa- 
tion in anything like the same degree as is 
the cross-section. But on other points the 
leaders seem to be fairly realistic. Since, 
however, this is one of the most crucial ob- 
stacles to the moral integration of the city, 
unrealism at this point is a definite defect in 
leadership. 

We now turn to a consideration of the 
hypothesis that the activities of organiza- 
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tions in Mediana have something to do with 
its low moral integration. As we note the 
views of the leaders and the cross-section on 
this matter, we may find other clues to the 


ineffectiveness of the leaders. Table 48 gives 
us the facts. 


With respect to the city government, two 


things stand out: the leaders are more criti- 


TABLE 46 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDIANA LEADERS 


OA ale cae i airs aacetneoen ine 


36(L). Married....... 
37(L). Median years of education. 
38(L). Attended college............. 


39(L). Having incomes of more than $7,500. 
40(L). Having incomes other than salary... 


41(L). Occupation: 


Mean of 


Mediana a 
Four Cities 


eer ee 95.8% 92.6% 


52 55 
Levene te 79.2% 88.5% 
13.5 14.0 


Big businessman...............0 0. cee eee 8.4% 21.0% 
Small businessman. . Mion aaa 25.0 27:5 
Newspaperman or radioman ... EN 25.0 15:7 
Educator, doctor, minister, social worker ....| 20.9 15.9 
E o x vt oue E E have eeeasobaes 20.7 19.9 
42(L). Number of persons working under respondent: 
Less Han Or ne he eriitrere nkta pee hee cues 8.4% 9.5% 
> a e e E 4 He Sete a & seed 29.1 29.6 
IOI and over..... 45.8 50.4 
No answer and retired.. 16.7 10.5 
43(L). Church preference: 
Protestant........... 87.5% 81.0% 
Catholic. .... ..... 4.2 1:7 
Jewish.... 8.3 7.8 


44(L). Length of residence here: 
Less than 20 years........ 


20 years and over but not since birth ... .. 54.2 41.0 
Born here and lived here continuously.. .. 12.5 37:9 


45(L). Where born? 


la tis Citys 540 eorcuuse sew ae 


In the same state but not in this city. ... 33.3 22.1 
In another state. ..............0000. 54.2 34.7 
In a foreign country.. 0.0 2.1 
46(L). How did you first get started in ‘community af- 
fairs? (Special index) * 
Family tradition: « :.%s% 564424060 begaas van 136 148 
Awareness of problems and interest therein. .} 104 85 
Profession requires it..............-..0 006. II2 81 
Friends inducted him.. 104 116 
For business or political reasons. 32 46 


47(L). Respondent has held an elective public office .| 16.8% 12.7% 
48(L). Respondent holds an office or offices in clubs, 

service organizations, or professional groups. . 58.3 66.5 
49(L). Median percentage of time devoted to commu- 


DD Ar abo AE Suen ETET SE 28 24 
so(L). Has tliere been new blood in the leadership 
BOUD s roa cheese ose eee ee wees A 1.96 2.26 
51(L). Why is that? 
Those with vested interests hold on... . ..| 20.8% 24.2% 
Old leaders not challenged by new. . .| 12.6 9.6 
Sons of past leaders coming up...... 4.2 6:3 
Younger men getting interested. . 33.3 42.4 
Don’t know and no answer..... 29.2 17.9 


* See Appendix I, Sec. F, for method of computation. 
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cal than the cross-section and the public the leader interviews make clear is that the 
tends to believe that the city officials are city is seriously in need of greater revenue. 
better than the various city departments. A state law puts a ceiling on the tax rate, 
Mayor Jackson, for instance, received sev- which can be raised only if 65 per cent of the 
eral favorable comments. One point that voters acquiesce. This Mediana citizens 


TABLE 47 
COMPARATIVE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC AND LEADERS IN MEDIANA 


: Mean of 
Modiana Four Cities 
52(C). Do people take an interest in community affairs?............... s pes 2.92 3.21 
52(L). Do people take an interest in the good of the CUT esi ta tp tesccetysdent 3.32 3.93 
53(C). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 
ties, and religions get along? 6 444 vaau cad ddarigaceowedaraveed Sire: 3.66 3-74 
53(L). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nationali- 
ties, and religions get along? so ores sux rae cea nnana sete bea eReeawewes 4.33 4.41 
54(C). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 
most problems here? (High score=less important)..............000e eeu 3.11 3.70 
54(L). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 
most problems here? (High score= less important).... . .  .. ..... an 3.81 4.19 
55(C). What sort of a city to live in?.................. ad g eeieed- a oe 3.85 4.04 
55(L). What do you think of this city as a place to live?......... .......... 4.17 3.88 
TABLE 48 
ATTITUDES TOWARD MEDIANA ORGANIZATIONS 
. Mean of 
Mediana Four Cities 
56(C). Is the city government good?.... . . . ... sasior: ae eae kacai. e978 3.56 
56(L). Is the city doing a good job?................. 00005. ae SR ee as 3.67 3.69 
57(C). Do city officials take an interest in the general good? .. -_ «ae 3.81 3:53 
58(C). Detailed reactions to city officials: 
INO CYINCISM :< dav 054 55.0%00es edemenmas ETETE ERE oo| 64.1% 57.6% 
Interested only in self-perpetuation.... .. er ere 6.5 9.3 
CroOkKednesS jc. 1o50284dseeardewsaeeewes Trea EE -eT 0.0 2.4 
Miscellaneous answers and no answer...... . & Sees Lo Se a2 29.4 30.7 
59(C). Neither fire nor police department criticized. ........... 0.000. c eee 63.1% 69.4% 
59(L). Neither fire nor police department criticized..............0 ccc eee eee. 33-3% 55.7% 
60(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and courts?. . 4.11 3.90 
60(L). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and courts? 3.85 4.05 
61(C). What do you think of the schools here?............... 0 eee eee ee i 4.05 4.17 
61(L). How about the schools here?............. 0. ccc cece cee eee eens 3.33 3.44 
62(C). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the 
CN ee ewe hutdin Eapobnledeatad cod lt anode eergeoeetin en eaes 4.36 4.45 
62(L). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what goes on in the 
C eene ree hr ee so S pi ee S 3.88 4.24 
63(C). Do the welfare agencies do a good job?.. hehe Gees Aue eee Bee abaee aus : 4.64 4.30 
63(L). How about the welfare SOVICO ingen aiens eiaeaen ikenien 3.00 4.00 
64(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a whole?. . 3.98 4.40 
64(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a whole? 4.13 4.10 
65(C). Are the unions trying to make a better city?........ saara wee ee. 2.50 2.20 
65(L). Are the unions trying to make a better city?.............. 0. eee 3.35 2.80 
66(L). What kind of job are the service organizations, business clubs, and civic 
groups doing here’. sisses Ceeedns wodesedaeueecswan yee eaa 4.00 4.24 
67(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?..... 3.91 3.84 
67(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?........ 4.08 4.09 
68(C). Over-all code on respondent’s confidence in community institutions....... 3.53 3.80 
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have been unwilling to do. The result is that 
city departments, especially fire and police 
(in which a forty-hour week has recently 
been adopted), are greatly understaffed, and 
the schools have been inadequately sup- 
ported. At the time of the survey the pro- 
posal was being made that the city adopt a 
local income tax. A group of leading citizens, 
forming themselves into the Metropolitan 
Committee, had recently conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign for the approval of a bond 
issue to provide funds for new schools. 

Cross-section comments with respect to 
city departments and officials follow: 


A plumber states: “T haven’t any complaints 
about the police. They have a big job on their 
hands. There’s not enough of them. That’s the 
chief trouble.” 


The wife of a machinist: “The fire depart- 
ment is O.K. I can’t say a thing about them. 
They seem to do their job. But the police are 
not up to standard by any means. There was 
an accident over here, and it took the cruiser 
ages to get there, and the people booed the 
officers when they got there, and they never 
did a thing. The juvenile court is the biggest 
pain in the neck that ever hit Mediana. The 
police can’t do anything with the boys they pick 
up—the court sets them free. The police pay 
attention to little things but aren’t there when 
the big things happen. The police are handi- 
capped by the court. There should be some- 
thing to protect the policemen.” Speaking of 
officials: “It looks like they’re in for the money 
they can get out of it. All people need to do is to 
have a little money to change the laws.” 


A married waitress: “People with money 
don’t have to face the courts.” 


A widowed secretary: ‘‘The police are won- 
derful. We have a safety director, and he 
directs things. We have all different kinds of 
squadrons—motorcycle, homicide, etc.’’ Speak- 
ing of officials: ‘Mayor Jackson is a very active 
man. People like him very much.” 


A research engineer: ‘“The police are efficient 
with the men they have, but they don’t have 
nearly as many men as they need. The mayor 
and councilmen probably don’t care much 
what happens as long as they stay in office. The 
heads of the service departments—water, 
electricity, police, and fire—they’re under 
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civil service, and I think they are interested in 
doing a good job.” 


A rubber worker: “The former administra- 
tion wouldn’t haul the trash and garbage and 
the city had lots of rats. The present adminis- 
tration collects regularly to try to make the 
city clean.” 


A university student: “There are portions of 
the city which haven’t the same improvements 
as other parts—that’s the colored section. They 
don’t get as good fire and police protection.” 


A Negro housewife: “There are always 
newspaper articles where the judges weren’t 
fair. People become discouraged along this 
line. Sometimes they get the same treatment 
from the police force, but there is a little 
prejudice when it comes to races.” 


A state official, speaking of city officials: 
“I’m personally acquainted with all of them, 
and they are all gentlemen.” 


The evidence on the schools of Mediana 
is very consistent. Both leaders and public 
tend to be more critical than the corre- 
sponding groups in the average city. The 
leaders are particularly critical with respect 
to the schools’ effectiveness in teaching the 
children to take an interest in civic affairs. 
All shades of opinion are expressed by cross- 
section respondents: 


The wife of a salesman says: “Most of our 
schools are very overcrowded. There are not 
enough teachers. They do well with what they 
have. When I was in high school, we went down 
to the city council and sat in that, and we also 
went down to the state house. In city govern- 
ment classes they discuss a lot of things of 
interest in public affairs.” 


A machinist’s wife [somewhat voluble!]: “I 
think there’s too much foolishness in them. I’m 
in with the schools all the time, and I can see 
what happens. The Catholic schools have good 
common sense. But the public schools have a 
radio, movies, and drawing in every room. Kids 
don’t learn fast enough. There’s too much 
time wasted. No strictness. They need more 
arithmetic, geography, and spelling than all 
this drawing and art and crayon work. I can’t 
See no sense in it. There’s a difference in the 
teachers too. They’re poorer grade now. They 
don’t take an interest in the kids. If a kid gets 
the stuff in school, O.K. If he doesn’t, that’s 
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his hard luck. They don’t want to stay after 
school to help.” 

A carpenter: “I guess they are as good as 
any in the United States.” Speaking of interest- 
ing the children in civic affairs: “They take 
them to different places like the art building 
and different institutions of that kind—the 
institutions for the blind and all.” 


A university student: “I don’t think they 
are up to par to schools in other cities. The 
public’s not willing to put out the money to 
improve them. The teachers aren’t good because 
the pay isn’t high enough to attract people of 
high caliber.” On the matter of inculcating 
Civic interest: ‘“They have eighth-grade civics 
which takes in a lot about government and in 
the twelfth grade they have American Democ- 
racy, which impresses that you must have an 
interest in your city.” 


Other comments on the last point: 


A state official: “They study the various 
bils, and they study about politics and the 
various parties’ planks.” 

A rubber worker: “I don’t believe they do 
[teach them to take an interest]. At least the 
children don’t say much about it.” 

A widowed secretary: “They take surveys 
all the time. They take the children around to 
different plants and mills. You often see a group 
of children going about different places around 
town. Each child writes an essay about what 
he learned in the survey.”’ 


The most striking contrast in the whole 
Mediana picture between the public and 
the leadership group is on the matter of the 
welfare agencies. Cross-section respondents 
are almost unanimous in their approval, 
while the leaders are much less favorable 
than their counterparts in the average city. 
It is interesting, however, that the chief 
reason for the leaders’ lukewarmness is that 
they believe the welfare agencies are not well 
enough supported and are therefore under- 
staffed. What few adverse criticisms the 
public makes are of the Community Chest. 
It would appear that the leaders are identi- 
fied with the Community Chest and deplore 
its lack of support, while the public have 
occasional doubts as to its efficacy. A few 
cross-section comments are illuminating: 


A young engineer: ‘‘Well, I don’t think much 
of any community fund. There’s too much 
graft. I was in the army, so I don’t think much 
of the Red Cross. The Charity News and the 
Salvation Army are doing a good job. So is the 
Children’s Hospital. In general, they are doing 
a good job, with the exception of the drives.” 


A rubber worker: “TI personally am in con- 
tact with two of them, and they do a very 
good job, looking after everyone who needs it.” 


A Negro wife of a furniture worker: “There 
are too many snobbish people in charge of 
these agencies.” 


The office manager of a milk company: 
“During the depression I knew numbers of 
families who needed aid and weren’t given 
any, while other families in better circum- 
stances got it. I’ve never seen published ac- 
counts of what the Community Chest funds 
are used for. It should be published in the 
paper every year.” 

The wife of a salesman: “The public nurses 
come to check up whenever there is a con- 
tagious disease in the neighborhood. They’re 
wonderful. They help out all they can and are 
really very nice.” 

A stock clerk: “I don’t notice the poverty 
here as in big cities, so I suppose they are 
doing a good job.” 

Our outspoken machinist’s wife: ‘“‘Some help 
the poor class of people out. The Community 
Chest isn’t any good. They just don’t help 
people. They just cover up what they get to 
keep it. The Salvation Army, now, does a fine 
job. They do a wonderful line of work for the 
people. They give them clothes and shelter, 
and they even took an old room and put ma- 
chines in it so the boys would have some place 
to go and work. My son used to go there a lot.” 


We have found in other cities that the 
churches probably have a significant influ- 
ence on the moral integration of the com- 
munity. In Mediana the cross-section re- 
spondents are less favorable to the contribu- 
tion of the churches in this respect than in 
the average city. Furthermore, they do not 
go to church as much as our respondents in 
the other communities. Mediana leaders, 
on the other hand, take a more favorable 
view. The chief difference is that the leaders 
have a greater belief in the working-together 
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of the different denominations. The cross- 
section respondents rarely mention this 
aspect of the matter: 


The wife of a factory worker: “I guess the 
churches are just like everything else. They’re 
trying to do everything they can to hold their 
own people and connections up. They’re mostly 
interested in themselves.” 


A skilled laborer: “They try to get every- 
body in church. They do a lot of visiting among 
the poor. They contact people in the neighbor- 
hood, and, if anybody is in need, they help 
him out.” 

The wife of a salesman: ‘“The bigger churches 
might [work for the good of the city], but the 
smaller churches are just for their own com- 
munity, and I don’t think they’re too active 
in the city.” 

A young unemployed Negro: “I think most 
of them are active. They try to 'get people to 
vote, and groups discuss and do things to help 
the city in general.” 


A contractor: “I don’t believe the churches 
work so much for that end. Maybe they do, but 
it seems to me they don’t.” 


The wife of an accounting clerk: “I think 
they preach now on the public good more than 
they used to, but on the average I think they 
stick to their ministry.” 


A second-grade teacher: “Some of the 
churches tried to help out with the housing 
situation when the G.I.’s first came home. And 
they did a lot during the war to entertain the 
boys.” 

A university student: “Well, every church, 
or quite a few churches, have funds which con- 
tribute to needy families; and quite a few 
pastors. are connected with city matters and 
that sort of thing, I believe. You know, the 
pastors serve on various committees working 
in the city.” 


Unions are better regarded in Mediana 
for their contribution to the welfare of the 
community than in any of the other three 
cities. There is no evidence that is conclusive 
on the point, but one of the leaders makes 
the shrewd observation that, because the 
city has had few large factories, the power 
of the unions has not been so great in Medi- 
ana as in most cities. It is very likely that 


there is not the fear of them here that has 
been so noticeable in most American cities 
since the CIO was formed. Another possible 
reason for the more favorable reactions is 
that Mediana is not so heavily Republican 
in its sympathies as Gorge City and Belle- 
vue, nor so paternalistically oriented as Bor- 
dertown. There is no positive evidence that 
the unions in Mediana are more community- 
minded than elsewhere. A few comments 
show the range of attitudes found among 
the cross-section: 


A state official says: “I will say that the 
unions are looking after their own. They are a 
good thing, though. The CIO has gone way 
too far, though.” 

A clerk: ““They’re trying to protect them- 
selves and their jobs. They’re trying to work 
for the common good, but they wouldn’t help 
the community at a cost to themselves.”’ 


A research engineer: ‘“The unions hereabouts 
are the same as unions everywhere—always 
everything for themselves and more too.”’ 


A contractor: “They are interested in keep- 
ing unions strong always of course, but in 
Mediana they have the city interest in mind too, 
and are willing to take a part in its work.” 


Wife of a boilermaker’s helper: “I think 
they’re working to make it a better city. If it 
wasn’t for the unions, the workingman wouldn’t 
be making a living in the city of Mediana. ” 


A university student: “I’m a member of a 
union, much against my will, and they don’t 
give a damn, and I imagine that’s much the 
way they are here too.” 


The somewhat lower rating than average 
given to the luncheon clubs and other similar 
groups by the leaders in Mediana reflects a 
belief among some that they represent spe- 
cial interests more than the community as 
a whole. 

There is essential agreement between the 
public and the leaders concerning the news- 
papers of Mediana, and the rating given 
them by both groups is close to the mean for 
the four cities. There is not the problem here 
that there is in the other three cities of the 
same interests owning all the local papers. 
Mediana has three, of which two are owned 
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by one family. These were criticized by one 
or two leaders for provincialism. The other 
paper, the Post, is a member of a national 
chain. Typical cross-section comments fol- 
low: 


A married waitress states: “I think the 
Post is O.K. It prints the truth no matter who 
gets hurt.” 


A Negro housewife: “They think more of 
advertisements (I expect to find them on the 
front page some day) and money than benefit 
to the city.” 


A second-grade teacher: “One thing they do 
J think is very fine. They’re not allowed to 
print if a man’s Negro or white if he gets into 
trouble.” 


A carpenter: “They don’t favor anybody. 
The papers put out the truth and try to keep 
the city in order.” 


A clerk: “The Sun seems to be working for 
the conservative good of the city and state.” 


An office manager: “The newspapers do 
the most good they can for the politicians. We 
have a newspaper setup where one leading 
paper is on one side and the other on the other 
side. They work for their own issues, not for 
the good of the city.” 


A Negro housewife: “The Times [a Negro 
paper] tries to fight for race betterment.” 


A university student: “I think they are doing 
what is best for the city. They publicize things 
like the Community Chest. They give detailed 
reports on how the drive is progressing each 
day. When the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
trying to raise money, we heard about it every 
day in the papers.” 

A rubber worker: “If they see something 
wrong with the city, they put it on the front 
page, and, when it’s corrected, they point that 
out too. The Post especially does that.” 


The coder’s over-all rating of the cross- 
section’s confidence in Mediana institutions 


seems a little severe unless it is assumed that 
differential weighting was given to them. 
For purposes of moral integration it is prob- 
ably true that the schools and the churches 
are particularly important, and, with respect 
to these, the showing of Mediana is not 
good. But the newspapers, the welfare agen- 
cies, and some aspects of the city govern- 
ment seem at least satisfactory. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether great causal impor- 
tance can be assigned to the activities of 
organizations in accounting for Mediana’s 
low moral integration. 

Our evidence, while indicating that both 
leadership and the activities of organizations 
are probably somewhat inferior to the aver- 
age city, certainly does not reveal them to 
be so inadequate as to account for Mediana’s 
poor showing in moral integration. But the 
evidence does point to another factor that 
was not considered in our original research 
plan. Over and over again terms like “‘com- 
placency,” ‘‘provincialism,” and “over- 
grown country town” occur in the inter- 
views. Such comments were rarely made in 
any of the other three cities. It would there- 
fore appear that the rank and file of the 
population have not been so sensitive to the 
needs of a modern city as have those in 
other communities of the same size. The high 
rates of adult crime, for instance, seem not 
to have given rise to as much concern as has 
the success of the university football team. 
There are probably several reasons for this 
civic complacency. One is the rural back- 
ground of many of the people. Another may 
be that the small-scale character of most 
businesses has fostered a small-town orien- 
tation. Perhaps most important of all is that 
Mediana did not have to meet a severe crisis 
during the depression. This, no doubt, lulled 
the inhabitants into a false belief that all 
was well with their world. 
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